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THE ISLE OF WIGHT.—No. I. 





Ir has been said in praise of the island of Great Britain 
that it contains within itself, on a small scale, speci- 
mens of all the beauties and variety of scenery of the 
whole of Europe. In a similar manner we may almost 
say that the Isle of Wight contains within a narrow 
compass all the most pleasing and picturesque features 
of Great Britain. No person with any eye or feeling 
for the beauties of nature ever visited this fair isle 
without delight; and we trust we shall render no un- 
acceptable service by drawing our readers’ attention to 
it, and pointing out a few of the pleasures they may 
obtain in the course of a short and cheap tour. The 
rail-road, already in progress, will soon bring South- 
ampton within a few hours’ ride of London, and from 
Southampton to Cowes, the usual landing-place in the 
Isle of Wight, the distance is so short that it is per- 
formed, by regular steam-boats, in little more than an 
hour. The passage from Portsmouth seldom exceeds 
half an hour. 

Though the largest island in the British Channel, 
the Isle of Wight is only twenty-four miles in its 
greatest length, that is, from east to west, or from the 
Needles to Foreland Farm, and about twelve in its 
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greatest breadth, or from Cowes Castle to Rocken End. 
Its form is that of an irregular ellipsis, and it has been 
compared to the shape of aturbot. It contracts at its two 
extremities, and is very narrow towards the west. The 
entire circumference is generally set down at about 
sixty miles, and the island contains from 120,600 to 
130,000 acres of land, of which a great portion is very 
productive. The high downs are excellent sheep-walks, 
and the farms are generally so contrived as to unite 
pasture with arable land. An old boast of the peasants 
is, that this fortunate island yields seven times as much 
as its inhabitants consume. At a very early time it ex- 
ported a considerable quantity of wool. 

The breadth of the sea-channel that separates the 
island from the main or the Hampshire coast varies 
from six to four miles; while at one particular 
point, near Hurst Castle, in Hampshire, there is 
such a projection from the main-land towards the 
isle, as to leave a passage by water of no more than 
one mile. Thus those who are most indisposed to sea 
voyages have little to’fear. The channel or strait is 
called the Solent, or the Solvent Sea*, probably from 

* Bede calls the channel “ Pelago —s 
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the manner in which its waters have eaten away the 
opposite coasts and separated the island from the main 
land, which were evidently once united. This separation, 
however, must have taken place before the conquest of 
Britain by the Romans, who describe Vecta or Vectis 
(Wight) as an island. The Romans took possession 
of the Isle of Wight in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, about the year 45 of the Christian era, and 
kept it till 495, when it was reduced by Cerdic the 
Saxon, who is said to have cut off the few aboriginal 
Britons that still remained there. During the Saxon 
Heptarchy, when England was unhappily cut up into 
little kingdoms jealous of, and almost continually at 
war with one another, the pleasant hills and quiet 
valleys of the Isle of Wight were often made to run 
with blood. In 678, when the population of the island 
still adhered to the old Druidical superstitions, Cedwalla, 
king of the West Saxons, made war upon Edelwach, 


king of the South Saxons, in whose possession the |, 


island then was. Cdwalla prevailed in the struggle, 
slew his rival, and passing over to the Isle of Wight, 
put all the people to the sword, except 300 families, 
who were forcibly converted to Christianity, and then, 
with a fourth part of the island, given by the conqueror, 
who had made a vow to that effect, to Wilfred, Arch- 
bishop of York. During the incursions and invasions 
of the piratical Danes, the island was frequently plun- 
dered and desolated. In 1052 Earl Godwin, who was 
then an exile and an outlaw, having obtained a fleet 
from the Earl of Flanders, stripped the wretched in- 
habitants of all that had escaped the rapacity and 
barbarity of their former invaders. ‘The now happy 
islanders will hardly conceive the frequency and the 
cruelty of these attacks; but if they reflect upon them, 
they will have motives to be grateful for that progress 
in civilization and in national strength (the consequence 
of civilization) which have secured to them the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of life and its blessings, 

At the period of the Norman Conquest (1068) 
William Fitz-Osborne, carrying fire and the sword, 
subdued the island for his own use and profit, and 
became the first Lord of Wight. He founded a stately 
priory near Carisbrook, and built several churches. 
This Fitz-Osborne, who is better known in English his- 
tory under the title of the Earl of Hereford, bestowed 
the Priory of Carisbrook and the churches he founded 
in the island on the great Abbey of Lyra, in Nor- 
mandy, which also owed its origin to his devotion 
and munificence. The monks were of the Cistercian 
order. 

For more than two centuries-the island continued to 
be governed by its independent lords, who, like those 
of the Isle of Man, exercised all the rights of sovereignty ; 
but in 1293 Edward I. purchased the regalities for a 
sum of money, after which the kings of England re- 
tained for themselves the title of Lord of the Island, 
and governed it by custodes or wardens. The person 
who sold the regalities was a lady—namely, Isabella de 
Fortibus, Lady of Wight, &c., who had succeeded to 
the honour in 1283 by the death of her brother Baldwin, 
fifth Earl of Devonshire and Lord of the Isle of Wight. 
The money she received from the crown was 40001., 
and she is said to have died on the same day that she 
concluded the bargain and alienated the rights of sove- 
reignty from her family. But it was only these rights 
or regalities that were sold to the king, as she disposed 
of her estates on the island by will. The title of 
Warden, conferred upon the king’s representative, 
was afterwards changed into that of “Constable of 
Carisbrook Castle,” to which was sometimes added, 
*and Captain of the Isle of Wight.” The title of 
“Governor” gave great offence to the islanders, who 
thought an extension of power was intended thereby, 
and when (in 1558) Sir George Carey assumed that 
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title, and claimed unwarrantable authority over them, 
they very properly resisted him; and the powers ob- 
jected to were never more heard of, though the title of 
“ Governor” was resumed in 1634 by Jerome, Earl of 
Portland, and was long continued in other persons. The 
weak and unfortunate Henry VI. conferred the title of 
King of Wight upon Henry Beauchamp, Duke of War- 
wick, and in a ridiculous coronation placed the crown 
on the duke’s head with his own hands, It appears, 
however, that this ceremony conferred no regal power, 
as it was held that the king had no right to touch the 
integrity of the British monarchy, or transfer any part 
of his sovereignty, and that the empty title was left to 
expire with the nobleman who first bore it. Before the 
time of the duke-king, the island had been partially 
fortified, and means had been adopted to defend it 
from the attacks of the French. During the reign of 
Edward III. twenty-nine beacons and watch-towers 
were erected at different points, in order to spread the 
alarm over the whole island when an enemy was ap- 
proaching. 'Two men by day and four by night kept 
watch and ward at each of these towers; and every 
landed proprietor was bound to find men and arms, in 
proportion of one man for every 20/. a year his estates 
rendered him. In case of an attack the Lord of the 
Island furnished seventy-six men, the clergy sixteen; 
the Abbot of Glastonbury, the Bishop of Winchester, 
and other great churchmen who held lands there, con- 
tributed their quotas, and the custos insule, or warden 
of Wight, could summon home absentees, and make 
other provisions for the common security, Every land- 
owner was bound when called upon to do garrison duty 
for forty days, and at his own expense, in Carisbrook 
Castle, the main fortress, This castle was often attacked 
by the French, but never taken, the islanders on every 
occasion making a gallant defence. In 1340 Sir Theo- 
bald Russel, one of the wardens of Carisbrook Castle, 
was killed in an action with the French invaders, who 
were, however, thoroughly beaten and driven back to 
their ships, In 1377 the French, who had laid a re- 
gular siege to it, were obliged to retire with great loss. 
In the following century, while Henry V. was deso- 
lating France with his mad wars, a body of French- 
men, determined to carry the same curse into his own 
dominions, suddenly appeared off the Isle of Wight, 
and effected a landing there. After burning some 
detached cottages and farm-houses, this force was 
defeated by the inhabitants and driven back to their 
ships. From this time till the reign of Henry VIII., 
the French made no new effort, but then they suc- 
ceeded in landing on the island, and plundered a good 
part of it. 

Shortly after this sad event the islanders furnished 
themselves with a parochial artillery ; each parish pro- 
vided one piece of light brass ordnance, which was 
carefully kept either in the church or in a small house 
built for the purpose close by the church. Towards 
the end of the last century some sixteen or eighteen of 
these guns were still preserved in the island ; they were 
of low calibre, some being six-pounders and all the rest 
one-pounders. The islanders, by frequent practice, 
are said to have made themselves excellent artillerymen. 
The gun-carriages and ammunition were provided by 
the parishes, and particular farms were charged with 
the duty of finding horses to draw them*. 

From the time that the naval superiority of Great 
Britain was established, these measures of defence on 
the part of the islanders became almost unnecessary ; 
their protection was secured by our “* wooden walls ;” 
no more invaders could set their feet upon the happy 
soil; and whilst hundreds of our fleets went by in suc- 
cession from Portsmouth and Spithead, to carry war to 

* Pennant: ‘ Journey from London to the Isle of Wight.’ Sir 
Richard Worsley: ‘ Hist, Isle of Wight, 
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every corner of the globe, the Isle of Wight had nothing 
to fear for itself. 

In our view of the interior of the island we may 
mention a few local occurrences, but, in an historical 
sense, there are few events of any importance to distin- 
guish its annals from those of England at large. 

The natural division of the island is very clearly 
marked; a centrical chain of hills and downs cuts it 
into two nearly equal parts, the one being north and 
the other south. The southern part, which is farther 
from the Hampshire coast, and much the more pic- 
turesque, bold, and secluded of the two, is commonly 
called the ‘ back of the island.” Another natural divi- 
sion into east and west is formed by the river Medina, 
which, rising at the foot of St. Catherine’s Down, tra- 
verses the island, and falls into the Solent Strait at 
Cowes. The country to the east of the river, called 
East Medina, and that on the other side, called West 
Medina, are nearly equal in extent of territory. The 
whole of the island is politically subdivided into thirty 
parishes, fourteen of which are to the east of the river 
and sixteen to the west. The entire population of the 
Isle of Wight, as shown by the census of 1831, was 
35,363 persons. Previously to the passing of the Re- 
form Bill the isle returned six members to Parliament ; 
that is to say, two for the borough of Newport, two for 
Yarmouth, and two for Newtown ; but since that great 
constitutional change, the Isle of Wight, being detached 
from Hampshire and becoming a county of itself, 
returns one member as such, and only two borough 
members for Newport, Yarmouth and Newtown being 
both disfranchised. Newport, which is now the capital, 
though Carisbrook enjoyed that honour in old times, 
contains a population of above 4300 persons, and is a 
place of considerable trade and activity. 

A very favourable character has been generally given 
of the islanders. To quote an enlightened foreigner, 
M. Simond praises their politeness, love of neatness, 
and orderly behaviour. In the course of his tour at 
the back of the island, he says, ‘‘ The meanest of their 
cottages, and those inhabited by the poorer class, were 


adorned with roses, jessamines, and honey-suckles, and | 


often large myrtles, which, on this southern coast, bear 
the winter out of doors. There were vines everywhere 
against their houses, and often fig-trees. We thought 
the women remarkably good-looking. Children and 
grown people took off their hats, or gave us a nod, as 
we passed along *.” 

Having taken lodgings for a whole week at the vil- 
lage of Steephill, in a fisherman’s cottage, which was a 
sort of ale-house, he had there an opportunity of ob- 
serving a new class of people (the fishermen), of whom 
he reports, much to their credit, that he found them 
remarkably decent and well-behaved; not addicted to 
drunkenness (the capital vice of our poor, and the 
cause of all their other vices)—not quarrelsome among 
themselves, but friendly, good-humoured, and very 
cheerful. 

The most striking and distinctive features of the Isle 
of Wight exist on its coasts, which present a continual 
succession of natural phenomena, and grand or beau- 
tiful scenery. ‘The tourist who is favoured by fine wea- 
ther, and has time enough, would do well to make the 
tour of the island by sea; as in that manner he will see 
many things that would otherwise escape him, and take 
in the stupendous dimensions of cliffs and rent columns 
with far more effect than in looking at them from above, 
or from the narrow line of the shore. 

We will attempt to describe a few of the scenes to be 
met with in this brief cireumnavigation, before we speak 
of the quieter rural beauties of the interior. We will 
begin with the picturesque maritime town of Cowes, 

* «Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain.’ By 
Louis Simond, 
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where we landed when we visited the island, and thence 
proceed along the western coasts to the Needles and 
the back of the island. This pretty town, surrounded 
by gentlemen's seats and elegant cottages, is situated 
at the mouth of the Medina, standing partly on the 
eastern and partly on the western bank of that river. 
A port and roadstead generally crowded with shipping 
offer animated seaward views; and on the land side 
there is a variety of beautiful walks through an undu- 
lating country, where trees are everywhere mixed with 
the habitations of men. Old Cowes Castle is a small 
fortress on the sea-shore, offering no very picturesque 
features; but East Cowes Castle, and Norris Castle, in 
the neighbourhood, though both modern Gothic struc- 
tures, are fine objects in the scenery, and beautifully 
situated. As our object at present is to describe the 
coast of the island, we will refrain from giving farther 
details about this town, which is one of the most,im- 
portant and most frequented in the Isle of Wight. 

On leaving West Cowes, we sailed under the plea- 
sant West Cliff, and, doubling a little promontory, came 
into Gurnard’s Bay, where a small stream, called the 
Rue, falls into the Solent Channel. Thence, crossing 
Thorness Bay, we reached Newtown, which is curiously 
situated on a deep and irregular inlet or creek of the 
Selent, which admits vessels of considerable burden. 
Though formerly a market-town of some consequence, 
and though, until very recently, it sent two members to 
Parliament, Newtown is but a small village, with four- 
teen or fifteen cottages, and a population of about 
seventy persons. The only trade it now has is derived 
from some salterns, or saltpans. In the rear of the vil- 
lage are the picturesque remains of an old church, 
which are almost entirely concealed by luxuriant ivy. 
From Newtown Bay we sailed slowly along the coast 
to the estuary of the river Yar, on the eastern bank of 
which stands the town of Yarmouth. During this 
short voyage from Cowes the tourist catches fine 
glimpses of the interior scenery of the island, backed by 
hills and downs; but the coast itself, though prettily 
sprinkled with small hamlets and fishermen’s huts, and 
covered in many places with green grass, or trees, to 
the water’s edge, yet offers none of those features of 
sublimity which occur a little beyond Yarmouth. This 
town, the most important on the western end of the 
island, is very advantageously situated, and has a 
constant intercourse, by means of steam-boats and sail- 
ing vessels, with Lymington on the main, from which 
it is distant no more than four miles: its port or road- 
stead is excellent. The population of Yarmouth, how- 
ever, is but small, not much exceeding 600 persons, 
There are no very old buildings, for the town was 
totally destroyed by the French in 1337, The small 
castle or block-house at the entrance of the river was 
built by Henry VIII. to defend the town from the 
naval attacks which Francis I. commenced after Henry 
had leagued himself with the Emperor Charles V. 
In 1671 the fortifications were improved, and in the 
course of that year Charles II., on a royal progress, 
paid a visit to Yarmouth, where he was entertained by 
* That Gallant Admiral Sir Robert Holme,” a hero of 
no mean fame, who lies buried in the parish church, 
with a statue and a long epitaph over his ashes. The 
church is nearly 300 years old, having been built in 
1543, but it underwent a thorough repair in 153] 
Yarmouth sent its two members to Parliaments early, 
it is said, as a.p. 1304. 

The river Yar, which has a fine appearance at high 
water, rises close to Freshwater Gate, on the gpposite 
side of the island, and within a few yards of the sea, 
which, in stormy weather, has been seen to break over 
the narrow ridge of separation, and mingle its salt 
waves with the fresh waters of the river-head. The 
Yar almost insulates the western extremity of the 
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island ftom the rest of the Wight; and, were it de- 
sirable, the ocean could be easily made to flow through 
its bed, from the south to the Solvent Strait at the 
north. To this end nothing would be required but to 
cut through the very narrow isthmus at Freshwater 
Gate. The river Yar is navigable up to Freshwater 
Mills, and affords a pleasant aquatic excursion. 

On leaving Yarmouth we almost immediately reached 
Sconce Point, where Hurst Castle, standing at the end 
of a projection from the Hampshire coast, presents 
itself in a picturesque manner, and apparently almost 
within reach. At the turning of Sconce Point into 
Colwell Bay the peculiarities of the coast begin to ap- 
pear. The cliffs become lofty and vertical, exposing 
their different strata, the lowest of which is of white 
sand, and more than thirty feet thick. This continues 
along Totland Bay to the grand eminence of Headon 
Hill, which rises 400 feet above the level of the sea, 
which is here remarkably clear, with a fine rocky 
bottom. On turning this point the voyager finds him- 
self in a remarkable bay, at the southern side of which 
the Needles show their fantastic shapes,—their rugged 
narrow ridges, in summer time, being generally covered 
with sea-fowl. 

Alum Bay, a section of which is correctly represented 
in our engraving, presents indeed one of the most 
striking scenes on this curious coast. On one side it is 
bounded by lofty precipices of chalk, of a pearly colour, 
broken and indented ;—on the other by cliffs strangely 
but beautifully variegated with different colours, arising 
from the strata of red and yellow ochres, fuller’s earth, 
black flints, and sands; both grey and snowy white. 
The white sand is valuable for the manufacture of glass 
and chinaware, and is exported in considerable quantities. 
Of the coloured sands, which are uncommonly bright 
and pretty, the people of the island make little chimney- 
piece ornaments, by putting them into phials, and so 
arranging and contrasting the different tints as to form 
fantastic designs. Alum and copperas-stones are also 
picked up on the shores of the bay, and exported in 
small quantities. 

As the tourist changes his position in Alum Bay, the 
Needle rocks, which. are five in number, though only 
three of them now stand boldly out of the water, vary 
their irregular forms to the eye in a most singular 
manner. From some points they appear as if united 
in one broad rugged mass; from others they are seen 
detached, and looking like old fortresses which had 
battered each other to pieces, or fallen into one common 
ruin under the weight of time and the violence of 
tempests. It would require the pencil instead of the 
pen, and many successive views, to give a notion of the 
variety of these combinations; but the natural causes 
which have produced these phenomena admit of an 
easy and brief explanation. 

A very sharp point of land forms the western end of 
the Isle of Wight. This has been broken by the sea, 
and divided into several large columnar rocks, that now 
seem to have risen out of the waters. These rocks, 
which are famous under the name of *‘ The Needles,” 
stand on a line with the extremity of the island, of 
which they were formerly a part. They are white, 
with a black base, and curiously streaked with black 
dots, from the alternate strata of flints. A traveller 
has remarked, that, at a distance, they look more like 
thimbles than needles. The only one of them to which 
the name of needle was at all applicable was of a cy- 
lindrical shape, thin, and above 100 feet high, mea- 
suring from low-water mark; and this one fell down 
and almost entirely disappeared about sixty years ago, 
its base having been worn through by the continual 
action of the waves and tides. Seamen used to call it 
the “ pillar of Lot’s wife.” It was the farthest from 
the island: its base, consisting mostly of flint, is still 
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visible, and in stormy weather it forms a dangerous 
reef. From the chalky nature of this remarkable group 
of rocks, and of the coast of the island from which 
they have been detached, continual changes are taking 
place in their form and disposition. In some places 
the sea has eaten them through, and formed large and 
irregular archways ; in others it has so washed away 
their sides that they look rather like walls than solid 
rocks ; while deep caverns have been formed in the 
chalky cliffs of the island, which fall in from time to 
time, and gradually diminish the island in that direction. 
At no distant period the present Needles, or rocks, will 
have wholly disappeared ; but new ones will be formed 
out of the western end or projecting point of the Isle of 
Wight, which, already extremely narrow, will be insu- 
lated like the Needles, when the sea, at work on both 
sides, shall have quite broken through the thin partition. 
Whilst standing on this perilous part of the island, in 
1811, -M. Simond says, ‘“‘ We observed, with some 
terror, a long crack along the margin of the cliff, cut- 
ting off a slice of the downs (sheep were quietly feed- 
ing upon it) of full one acre. This slice has settled 
down already two or three feet, and must soon fall. 
The next heavy rain, or frost, or high wind, may detach 
it—and down it slips 660 feet perpendicular! We 
had landed yesterday on the flinty beach precisely under 
this cliff, twice as high as those of Dover, and more 
exposed to an open sea.” 

The Needles’ light-house is built. on the highest 
point of this western part of the island, at an elevation 
of 715 feet above the level of the sea. The building is 
a low truncated cone, but its light. shines afar like a 
brilliant star, being distinctly seen at sea at ‘the distance 
of eleven leagues. It is cited as a proof of the healthi- 
ness of this airy height, that an old couple who lived in 
the light-house, and sat up by turns all night to attend 
to the lamps, were never, during the long term of 
nineteen years, hindered by sickness from attending to 
their duties a single night. It is observed that at the 
Needles the tide rises only eight feet, and at the whole 
back part of the island no more than nine, while at 
Cowes, on the other side, it rises fifteen feet. 

On turning the Needles and the most westerly point 
of the Isle of Wight, into Scratchell’s Bay, the rough 
sublimity of the cliffs continues, and there commences 
a series of caves that end at Freshwater Gate. The 
chalk cliffs are perhaps unequalled in the world ;—they 
rise upwards of 600 feet above the level of the sea, per- 
pendicularly in some places, and overhanging, in an 
alarming manner, in others. They are for the most 
part perfectly white, with narrow streaks of black fliut, 
much inclined to the horizon, like the flint streaks. of 
the Needles. The several strata form rough projecting 
shelves, that serve as lodgments for the sea-fowl and 
other birds, that congregate here in prodigious num- 
bers. There are cormorants, gulls, puffins, razor- bills, 
willcocks, Cornish choughs, wild pigeons, daws, star- 
lings, &c., that in certain seasons sit in tiers, the one 
ahove the other, almost covering the entire face of the 
cliffs. At the report of a gun they scream, fly out, and 
almost darken the sky with their countless wings. At 
times flights of these birds skim the air in endless circles, 
and wheel round the head of the tourist on wings that 
seem without motion, and with a cry like a horse-laugh. 
One or two species remain all the year round, but most of 
them are migratory, coming in May, when they lay their 
eggs in the rocks, and taking their departure about the 
middle of August, after which they are seen no more till 
the next breeding-season. During their stay, they are not 
left undisturbed in their seemingly inaccessible retreats. 
Unable to get at them from below by climbing, the 
islanders reach them from above by descending the per- 
pendicular cliffs, in much the same perilous manner as 
is practised by the Norwegians and the hardy natives 
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of the Feroe Islands. ‘They drive a large stake or iron 
bar into the top of the cliff ;—to this stake or bar they 
fasten a strong rope, at the other end of which there is 
a stick put crosswise for the adventurer to sit upon, or 
support himself by; and with this simple apparatus he 
lets himself down the front of the horrid precipice. If 
his object is to secure eggs, he halloos as he descends, 
to scare the birds away ; “but when he wishes to obtain 
feathers and the birds themselves, he goes to work in 
silence, and either catches them in their nests or knocks 
them down with a stick as they fly out of their holes. 
The soft feathers of the birds are of value, and find a 
ready market with uwpholsterers; their flesh, which is 
rank and fishy, is bought by the fishermen, who cut it 
up and use it for their crab-pots and other baits. Some 

of the eggs are said to be very g good eating. Worsley 
says that in his time a dozen birds generally yielded 
one pound weight of soft feathers, which were sold for 
8d. the pound. 

Standing on the summit of these tremendous cliffs, 
Shakspeare might have said, with stricter accuracy than 
he did of those of Dover, 

“ The murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high.” 
Here, too, grows samphire, in fine green tufts; and 
those who gather it, ‘* perilous trade,” are let down by 
a rope from above, in the same manner as the fowlers, 
The pebbles below, over which the sea rolls, are black 
and shiny, being mainly flints loosened or dissolved 
from their beds in the chalk, and broken and polished 
by the friction of ages, produced by the never-resting 
tides and waves. ‘Ihe water at the foot of the cliffs is 
so clear, that one can see, many fathoms deep, to the 
bottom of it. 





We are now at the back of the island. Rowing 
under Freshwater Cliffs, the tourist may visit Neptune's 
Caves, the larger of which is 200 feet deep ;—the bay 
of Watcomb, where the scenery is as bold and almost 
as curious as at Alum Bay,—and then Freshwater 
Cave; which is about 120 feet in depth, and, taken al- 
together, the most romantic of these caverns. A rude 
fantastic arch, about thirty feet high, and of the same 
width, and two lateral arches of smaller dimensions, 
separated from each other by a thin rocky column, give 
admittance to this wild and deep recess. Looking sea- 
ward, from the interior of the cave, the view is at once 
curious and beautiful. Through the main arch a 
glorious expanse of ocean presents itself; and looking 
through the side arches, which are of an arrow-head 
shape at top, you see part of the rocky coast of the 
Wight as through the Gothic windows of a cathedral. 

A little farther on, a detached arched rock stands 
boldly out into Freshwater Bay, its rough edges 
generally crowded with screaming wild sea-fowl. It is 
now nearly 600 feet from the cliffs of the island, of 
which it once formed a solid part. Inthe centre of 
this bay is a creek, called Freshwater Gate, with a 
huge columnar rock, rising out of the sea imme- 
diately before its mouth. It is just behind this creek 
that the Yar rises, which river, running due north, 
right across this end of the island, falls, as we have 
said, into the Solent Strait at Yarmouth. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth an earthen redoubt was 
thrown up on the narrow isthmus that separates the 
sea from the river—a bit of fortification that cost the 
sum of 6511. 11s, 24d. precisely. Near to this point is 
Compton Bay, where there is a delightful walk on a 
broad margin of silvery sand. Passing the pretty vil- 
lage of Brook, and a curious group of small rocks, 








called the Bull Rocks, which are frequently dangerous 
to seamen, we sheot into Brixton Bay. Here the cliffs 
become much lower, and are cut and rent towards the 
sea in an extraordinary manner. ‘These chasms, which, 
in the language of the islanders, are called. Chines, 
form one of the most characteristic features of the coast. 
Sir Richard Worsley has endeavoured to explain the 
etymology of the term “chine.” ‘ This term,” he says, 
‘* is applied to the back-bone of an animal (both in the 
man¢ge and culinary language), which forms the high- 
est ridge of the body. chine, in the French, is used 
in the same sense ; and Boyer has the word chinfreneau 
for a great cut or slash. Hence the word chine might 
be thought peculiarly expressive of a high ridge of 
land cleft abruptly down; and the several parts of the 
southern coast denominated chines all correspond with 
this description.” Our worthy historian, having got 
upon the stalking-horse of etymology, from which 
people are seldom in a hurry to dismount, goes on to 
prove the derivation of chine from a Greek word; but 
we may leave the matter here, it being enough for 
our readers to understand what is meant by the Eng- 
‘lish word in the Isle of Wight, or that a chine is 
a place where the ridge of the cliffs is qat through 
by the action of water running seaward from the in- 
terior of the island, or by other means, and where a 
ravine is formed opening to the shore. Every one of 
the chines has a stream of water running through it. 
In Brixton Bay there are above a dozen of them; but 
they are inferior in magnitude and ——— beauty 
to some we are fast approaching. Among them, how- 
ever, Compton Chine and Brooke Chine are worth 
visiting. 

After leaving Brixton Bay and passing Atherfield 
Point, and another group of rocks that lies off it, the 
voyager will find himself in Chale Bay, where free- 
stone cliffs, and of a tremendous height, impend over 
the shore. Whether seen by sea or land, the views here 
are sublime. On St. Catherine’s Hill, the most ele- 
vated point of the whole island, “ there is a stern round 
tower of other days,” which has a happy effect in the 
landscape, and is not uninteresting in its history. It 
was built above those terrible precipices as far back as 
the year 1323, by Walter, lord of the neighbouring 
manor of Godyton, who assigned certain rents for a 
chaunting priest to sing mass in it, and also to provide 
light in the tower (which was at once a chapel, a her- 
mitage, and a pharos), for the safety of seamen in dark 
and stormy weather. At the Reformation the trifling 
revenues were sequestrated or alienated,—the poor 
monk ceased his mass, and the lights to shine across 
the deep, where rocks and shoals threatened destruction 
to the “ night-faring skiff.” On the latter point, how- 
ever, our regret may be the less, as it is asserted that, 
owing to its great elevation, the pharos is so frequently 
surrounded with mists as to render even the best of 
modern lights of no avail there, when they are most 
wanted. By day, and in fine weather, however, the old 
tower still renders good service, being an excellent land- 
mark. Mr. Pennant informs us, that it was thought 
of such importance in his time, that it was thoroughly 
and solidly repaired, and that, in clearing away the 
rubbish that had fallen in, the workmen discovered the 
form of the little chapel, and the floor of the little 
cell in which the pious priest used to sleep. This 
tower stands more than 800 feet above high-water 
mark, and commands a most extensive view, embracing 
the whole of the island, except one corner, the Hamp- 
shire coast, the New Forest, Southampton Water, 
Portsdown Hills, the downs of Sussex, Beechy Head, 
the isles of Portland and Purbeck, and (on a very fine 
day) part of the French coast near Cherbourg. 

Chale Bay, which is about three miles in extent, 
is considered very dangerous in stormy weather~ the 
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ghore is everywhere bold and bluff, and there is always 
a large swell rolling in onit ; when that swell is attended 
with what sailors call a ground-sea, not even the strongest 
Newfoundland dog can gain the shore by swimming. 

On the coast of the Wight, at the foot of this tower- 
ing eminence, and in Chale Bay, occurs one of the finest 
of the chines or ravines, called “ Black-Gang Chine” 
(see view, p. 141). This gloomy fissure penetrates far 
into the cliffs that form the most southern point of the 
Isle of Wight. At the upper part of it, a stream, which 
no doubt has largely contributed to the disruption of 
the soil and the formation of the chasm, falls over a 
ledge of rocks that is nearly eighty feet high. At 
certain seasons, after long and heavy rains, this is no 
mean cataract; but during fine summers the scanty 
stream is retained behind the rocky ledge, or merely 
trickles over the brow of the precipice. Without this 
adjunct, however, the Chine is wild, picturesque, and 
gloomily sublime. In some places, the cliffs on either 
side of it are nearly 500 feet high. These rocks are of 
the wildest forms, and in colour almost black. There 
is scarcely a trace of vegetation. ‘The whole scene re- 
minds one of a chasm in the Alps, or, still more, of 
some of the lava recesses in the flanks of Mount Atna. 
Near the Black-Gang Chine, and in that very ravine, 
are some curious evidences of the landslips that oceur 
80 often on these coasts, and alter their appearance and 
character. 

Continuing our circumnavigation, and doubling St. 
Catherine's Point, we find ourselves close to that re- 
markable part of the island called the Undercliff, 
where the effects of great and remote landslips show 
themselves on a prodigious scale. Here a strip, of 
about six miles long and ftom 4 quarter to half a 
mile in breadth, seems to have settled down and slipped 
towards the sea, exhibiting a jumble of rocks over- 
turned and broken—mounds of earth—deep hollows— 
and numerous springs, forming falls of water, collecting 
into pools, and hurrying to the sea*. The cliffs that 
immediately face the sea vary from 60 to 100 feet in 
height, and upon these runs the long irregular platform 
or terrace, which is backed on the north by a bold 
abrupt steep—a wall of rock, rising from 200 to 300 feet 
higher. These upper or land cliffs are composed of 
horizontal beds of sandstone; being precisely the same 
material as is seen on the broken surface below. It is 
every way evident that the sunken tract, or under cliff, 
was formerly a continuation of the high cliff. ‘The 
crisis of this part of the under cliff,” says M. Simond, 
“is evidently of no recent date, and the earth has had 
time to grow young again; for, contrary to the laws of 
organized life, inert nature loses with age its original 
deformity and barrenness and is indebted to the very 
dissolution of its substance for beauty and fecundity.” 
The same observer, in trying to account for the landslips, 
thinks it probable that the numerous springs which 
now run over the surface of the Undercliff to the sea, 
must formerly have flowed under it, and may have 
worn wide passages through some soft under-strata to 
the sea, the waves of which, penetrating into these 
fresh-water courses, may gradually have undermined the 
foundation of the superincumbent mass so as to make 
it give way, upon which it partly settled down, and 
partly spread out into the sea. 

It should appear that the Undercliff has been formed 
rather by a succession of landslips, than by one grand 
fall or subsidence. These changes are still occurring 
on a larger or smaller scale, at the two extremities of 
this, the south-eastern, side of the island. In the year 
1799, a large tract of the high cliff (from eighty to 
ninety acres) was of a sudden seen sinking and sliding 
towards the sea, the surface breaking into strange 
shapes, and yawning chasms, closing and opening 

* M. Simond, 
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in. This was at the western end of the Undercliff, 
near Niton ; and a few years ago a slip of country, about 
a mile to the south of that village, gave a good notion of 
a country that had been overturned by a dreadful earth- 
quake. The remains of a house that had been partly 
swallowed up were still seen. Another of these land- 
slips happened in the winter of 1810-1811 at the 
eastern extremjty of the undercliff district, close to 
Bonchurch. M. Simond, who was on the island a few 
months after this subsidence, says that it extended over 
forty or fifty acres. The whole of his description is 
singular and very spirited. ; 

“The rents here are frightfu ; and the rocks are in 
some places ground to fragments, by’ their friction 
against each other. .'The old surface, with its vege- 
tation, seems to have been swallowed up, and new soil, 
white and barren, substituted. We have seen the roots 
of trees actually standing up in the air, while their 
branches were buried in the soil! a poetical situation, 
assuredly, which put us in mind of that picture of the 
deluge, in which two human feet only appear on the 
surface of the waters.” [What follows is exceedingly 
consoling to those who are anxious for the preservation 
of the beautiful and salutbrious undercliff.] ‘“ The 
chaos of débris that fell, now forms a promontory: into 
the sea. The phenomenon of the landslips, thus going 
on at the two extremities of the tract (E. and W.), and 
not in the middle, seems to indicate that this middle 
has reached a solid basis, and is really now quite firm.” 

In 1818 there was another landslip, which threw 
out another little promontory into the sea. We believe 
there are no records of any loss of human life occurring 
from. these moving mountains. At all events the 
peasantry who reside on the spot testify but little 
apprehension, their usual answer to any queries being, 
“Oh! it is all firm and strong hereabout.” 

The Undercliff, as it has been well observed, unites, 
in a singular manner, the pastoral wildness of Scotland, 
the luxuriant vegetation, verdure, and shade of the 
middle parts of England, with a bold shore, and an 
unbounded sea, continually traversed by ships. 

The great terrace or platform of the Undercliff rests 
upon a sub-stratum of blue marl, and is broken above 
into a succession of smaller terraces, rising irregularly 
above one another, and diversified with hillocks of all 
shapes and sizes, Wheat grows exceedingly well on this 
perturbed soil, and potatoes and all other crops flourish 
equally. In the lower part are some open pastures co- 
vered with Alderney cows, and flocks of sheep hang on 
the steep downs in the back-gronnd, The trees that have 
been planted thrive in a wonderful manner, and with 
the luxuriant myrtle-bushes form on every side the most 
delightful shades, from which cottages, villas, churches, 
and villages peep forth with beautiful effect. This is 
indeed a favoured nook—an epitome of the regions of 
the fair Sonth, protected and sheltered by a felicitous 
arrangement of nature in the regions of the North. It 
is not less healthy than it is lovely and picturesque. 
Doctor James Clark, after a careful examination of 
the places on the English coast best suited to persons 
threatened with consumption, gives the preference to 
Torquay, in Devonshire, and the Undercliff in the Isle 
of Wight; and he seems to think that many invalids 
might find those benefits from climate close at home, 
which they seek in distant countries, and too often 
separated from all their friends, ‘‘ The whole of the 
Undercliff,” he says, “‘ which presents in many places 
scenery of the greatest beauty, is dry and free from 
moist or impure exhalations, and is completely sheltered 
from the north, north-east, north-west, and west winds, 
by a range of lofty downs or hills of chalk and sand- 
stone, which rise boldly from the upper termination of 
these terraces, in elevations varying from 400 to 600 
and 700 feet ; leaving Undercliff open only in a direct 





line to the south-east, and obliquely to the east and 


south-west winds, which rarely blow here with great 
force. * * * * Indeed it is matter of surprise to me, 
after having fully examined this favourite spot, that the 
advantages it possesses in so eminent a degree, in point 
of shelter and exposition, should have been so long 
overlooked in a country like this, whose inhabitants, 
during the last century, have been traversing half the 
globe in search of climate. The physical structure of 
this singular district has been carefully investigated 
and described by the geologist, and the beauty of its 
scenery has been often dwelt upon by the tourist; but 
its far more important qualities, as a winter residence 
for the delicate invalid, seem scarcely to have attracted 
attention, even from the medical philosopher*.” This 
inattention, however, no longer exists: within these last 
six or seven years medical men have turned their views 
towards that spot, and accommodations for invalids have 
been materially improved and increased. Dr. Clark, to 
whom the praise of much of this result is due, may live 
to see the accomplishment of his prediction, that “ the 
Islé of Wight will have added to its title of the Garden 
of England, that of the British Madeira.” 

In this little strip of mild climate and dry soil, snow 
is rarely seen, and frosts are only partially felt. The 
myrtle, the geranium, and many other foreign plants 
flourish luxuriantly in the open air all through the year. 
In the winter months the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere at eight o’clock in the morning is about 45°. 
But it is time to leave this “ happy valley,” where we 
have tarried long. 

Continuing our excursion by sea, and keeping under 
the cliff, we soon come to Steephill Cove, an exceed- 
ingly pretty spot, but which, however, yields thé palm of 
beauty and picturesqueness to Ventnor Cove, about a 
mile farther on, and near the eastern extremity of the 
Undercliff. Here the upland downs, the very edges 
of which are seen fringed with sheep and cattle, stand 
out in bold eminence; there is a cliff and a little 
stream that tumbles from it, after working a mill; 
lower down, on some shelving rocks, there is a group of 
fishermen's cottages, disposed as if a painter had had 
the arranging of them—nets, drying in the sun, baskets, 
oars, sails, “ scattered all about,” make up one of those 
marine pictures which can hardly be seen without 
delight; and finally, in front of these thatched cottages, 
there is a wide and beautiful beach, and then a far- 
spreading transparent sea, 

Soon after turning the extremity of the Undercliff 
at East Point, above which towers the rugged and 
lofty hill of Bonchurch, we come to Luccombe Chine, 
which presents the picturesque features of rushing 
streams, hanging woods, scattered cottages, dark-brown 
cliffs, and a fine sea-shore. About a mile farther on 
(to the N. E.), occurs another of these curious ravines, 
deeply cut through the cliff by an inconsiderable rill. 
This is called Shanklin Chine, and is the most beautiful 
and most frequently visited of all the Chines. Seen 
from below, it appears as if the solid cliff had been rent 
in twain from top to bottom :—the mouth of the gap is 
very wide; its sides are on one hand almost perpen- 
dicular, on the other (to the right) more shelving, and 
partially clad with grass and moss, bushes, and wild 
flowers, and shaded with tall graceful trees, among 
which, high over the head of the tourist who approaches 
by sea, are a few cottages most picturesquely disposed. 
On this side a long rude flight of steps leads up the 
cliff to a quiet little inu. The beach below this Chine 
affords a delightful walk when the tide is out. 

We are now in Sandown Bay, which sweeps in a 
beautiful curve from Shanklin Chine to. the Culver 
rocks, At the further end of this bay, where the shores 
are flat and of easy access to an enemy, stands Sandown 
fort, a small work erected in the time of Charles I., and 

* <The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and Cure of 
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near to it they show a quiet little cottage, which was once 
the residence of the turbulent and restless John Wilkes. 
The contrast between the nature of the secluded spot 
and the character of the man is rather interesting. 
According to his biographer, Wilkes bought Sandown 
Cottage, in Sandown Bay, in the parish of Brading, at 
the south-east end of the Isle of Wight, from Colonel 
{afterwards General) James Barker, of Stickworth, in 
the Isle of Wight, in May, 1788. He resided there a 
good deal till his death in December, 1797, and (ac- 
cording to this authority) by many improvements made 
it a very elegant abode. The cottage had been for- 
merly in the occupation of the Earl of Winchelsea. 
Wilkes was: accustomed to call it his Villakin, and he 
dated many of his letters from the place. 

At the distance of about two miles from this spot, 
however, and to the south-east of it, the vast chalky 
precipice, called Culver Cliff, shows itself with fine 
effect. A bed of coal, which is about three feet thick, 
and dips to the north, is seen at the foot of the preci- 
pice. This fossil occurs in some other parts of the Isle 
of Wight, but in such thin veins as not to answer the 
expense of working it. The summit of the cliff is 
about 400 feet above the level of the sea, and affords 
a fine view across the British Channel. The name of 
Culver, according to Mr, Pennant, is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon Culfre, a pigeon, and applied here on 
accqunt of the swarms of those birds which make the 
cliff their haunt. The same writer tells us, that at 
certain seasons these pigeons make most amazing 
flights, going daily, in vast flocks, as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford, to feed on the turnip-fields, and 
returning again to Culver Cliff and the Freshwater 
Cliffs, where they pass the night. The Culver is also 
much frequented by auks, and other birds that love to 
nestle in the holes and crannies of precipices. In 
former times it was famous for a breed of hawks much 
used in the sport of hawking, and of so valuable a kind, 
that in 1564 Queen Elizabeth issued her warrant to 
Richard Worsley, Esq., captain of the island, to make 
diligent search after some that had been stolen, as also 
“* for the persons faultie of this stealth and presump- 
tuous attempt.” 

The grand scenery of these coasts terminates at 
Culver Cliff. Doubling the eastern extremity of the 
island, called the Foreland, and then coming to Bem- 
bridge Point, the tourist will find himself at the narrow 
mouth of Brading Haven, which is a shallow arm of 
the sea at high water; but a large and ugly puddle, 
with very little water in it, when the tide is out. Be- 
tween 800 and 900 acres of marshy land are overflown 
at every tide, and rendered useless. ‘* My adventurous 
and noble countryman, Sir Hugh Middleton,” says 
Pennant, “in the time of James I., in concert with 
Sir Bevis Thelwal, of the house of Bathavern, in Den- 
bighshire, and page of the king’s bedchamber, employed 
a number of Dutchmen to recover it from the sea by 
embankments ; 7000/. were expended in the work, but 
partly by the badness of the soil, which proved a barren 
sand—partly by the choking of the drains for the fresh 
water—by the weeds and mud brought by the sea— 
but chiefly by a furious tide which made a breach in 
the bank, they were obliged to desist, and put a stop to 
their expensive project.” 

The small town of Bembridge stands near the mouth 
of Brading: Haven, to the east; and the town and 
church of Brading are picturesquely situated on the 
slope of a hill at the bottom of the haven. At a short 
distance from the mouth of Brading Haven is the pretty 
village of St. Helen’s, built round a green near the sea ; 
and from this point there is a succession of gentle, rural 
views as far as Ryde, which, a poor fishing-village 
about eighty years ago, is now a considerable and beau- 
tiful town, surrounded, like Cowes, with groves, villas, 
and cottages, There is a fine view of Calshot Castle ; 
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of Portsmouth, at seven miles distance; of its harbour, 
often full of shipping ; of Spithead, with the men-of- 
war riding there; and, not to mention numerous other 
objects, of the distant spire of Chichester Cathedral. 
There is a good shore for bathing, with bathing-ma- 
chines, warm baths, and all necessary comforts. The 
long bold pier of Ryde, which was begun in 1813 and 
finished in 1814, has been much admired, and it is a 
very great convenience, as passengers can land there 
at all times, whether the tide be high or low. In the 
interior of the town there are a few public edifices, 
built in a neat, if not elegant style. 

After leaving Ryde we pass the hamlet and church of 
Binstead, the delightful little wood called Quarr Copse, 
in which are the ruins of an abbey, and then reach the 
mouth of Fishbourne Creek, through which a small 
river, called the Wootton, discharges itself into the 
sea. By the village of Fishbourne, which is sometimes 
called Fish House, there is a ship-yard, where some of 
the light, fast, and elegant yachts belonging to the 
Yacht Club have been built. During the last war 
some gun-brigs, and, it is even said with pride, some 
frigates, were launched from these stocks. Above 
Wootton Bridge the banks of the river rise in beautiful 
elevations, and are in some parts covered with little 
woods and copses to the very brink of the stream. At 
low water there is a practicable and very pleasant walk 
along the sea-shore from Ryde to Fishbourne. The 
village of Wootton Bridge, which is only partially seen 
from the mouth of the creek, is quiet and picturesque. 
From Fishbourne Creek to the harbour of Cowes, 
whence we started on this voyage, the coast is finely 
wooded ; luxuriant forest-trees at some points seeming 
almost to grow out of the sea. This tract, indeed, 
excels all other parts of the island in woodland scenery, 
and forms 4 striking contrast with the bare, perpen- 
dicular, chalky cliffs we have recently passed. The 
view from the sea is refreshing beyond measure; and 
in the calm of a summer's evening, the music ot 
thousands of birds, nestling in those green recesses, 
floats over the waves, and is heard far from the shore, 
while the breath of flowers and fragrant plants sweetens 
the air, whither, to use an expression of Lord Bacon's, 
* it comes and goes like the warbling of music.” 

We have now noticed some of the principal scenes 
and objects on the coast of the Isle of Wight. In our 
next Supplement we will describe some parts of the 
interior of the island, which offers to the tourist, and to 
the pedestrian in particular, such a number of beau- 
tiful short excursions as is scarcely to be met with else- 
where, 

The sort of tour we have here been contemplating, 
in its perfection supposes the party to have a boat at 
their own disposal for three or four days, during which 
they can leisurely observe all the points on the coast, 
being sure to find a comfortable little inn every night. 
The halts may be made at Yarmouth, or at the Needles 
Hotel (which is close to Alum Bay, to the rocks, and 
to all the finest of the coast scenery); at the Under- 
cliff; and then at Ryde or Cowes. The trip may be 
prolonged, and easily shortened; but four days can 
hardly be spent in a more delightful manner by the 
lover of nature. If preferred, boats may be procured 
from point to point, those of Cowes and Yarmouth 
being particularly good. During the fine season of 
the year there are steam-boats, both from Cowes and 
Ryde, that make the voyage round the island in from 
eight to ten hours’ time. This is a short, cheap, and 
delightful excursion for such as have not time for a 
more deliberate survey and examination of the beauties 
and phenomena of the Isle of Wight. 


©,* The Office of the Resists Oe the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
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